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that has not already been said. Statements like the following, that 
the " practical emancipation [of the serf] was won by the popular 
rising of 1381 ", require revision in the light of recent research. It 
is to be regretted that the opportunity of a new edition was not utilized 
by the author to correct certain defects which previous reviewers had 
pointed out. He accepts, without sufficient investigation, the state- 
ment of the History of Shrewsbury (which is itself based on an inade- 
quate interpretation of Trevisa), that the increased use of the English 
language instead of the French in the schools and in society was due 
chiefly to the pestilence. His view that the Great Pestilence formed 
an epoch in the history of English architecture (pp. 235-236), is surely 
based on an inadequate foundation. His statements regarding the dis- 
astrous effect on the clergy, on the other hand, are better founded; 
although he goes rather too far in the assumption that " the whole 
ecclesiastical system was wholly disorganized . . . and everything had 
to be built up anew ". And, in our opinion, he has lost the proper 
historical perspective when he says of the Black Death : " It formed 
the real close of the medieval period and the beginning of our modern 
age. It produced a break with the past, and was the dawn of a new 
era." 

George Kriehn. 

The Political History of England. Edited by William Hunt, 
D.Litt, and Reginald L. Poole, M.A. In twelve volumes. 
Volume IV. The History of England from* the Accession of 
Richard II. to the Death of Richard III., 1377-1485. By C. 
Oman, M.A., Chichele Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Oxford. (London and New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company. 1906. Pp. xvi, 525.) 
The fourth volume of this well-known series has found in Pro- 
fessor Oman an able and a sympathetic author. The account of this 
intricate but interesting period is one for which his attainments are 
especially adapted, not only by reason of his previous original investi- 
gations, but also because he possesses a happy faculty of presenting 
the results in articulate English. In his lucid and well-balanced sen- 
tences, he achieves a result not too often attained in modern histori- 
ography: a pleasing literary style based upon sound original investiga- 
tion. 

The period covered is the century which of all others especially 
marks the transition from the medieval to modern times. Beginning 
with an account of the French wars during the first years of Richard II., 
the author then gives an excellent chapter on the Revolt in 1381, show- 
ing the results of his recently published monograph on this subject. He 
then recounts the Wyclifnte movement and the disastrous Flemish 
crusade, Richard II.'s struggles with the Lords Appellant, his stroke 
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for absolute power and his tragic downfall. The following chapters 
treat the early troubles of Henry IV., including the Welsh wars and 
Northern rebellions, his honest attempt to be a parliamentary ruler, 
and the political strife between the faction headed by the Prince of 
Wales and the Beauforts and the party led by the Archbishop Arundel, 
with which the King usually sided. Two chapters are devoted to the 
brilliant career of Henry V. in France, two more to Jeanne Dare and 
the loss of the English possessions there. The Wars of the Roses are 
Well described, showing the fruits of the author's well-known mono- 
graph on Warwick the Kingmaker. The two final chapters treat the 
later wars of Edward IV. and the fall of the House of York with 
Richard III. 

Although the quality of the different sections of the work varies, a 
high standard is maintained throughout. Some features call for spe- 
cial commendation. The descriptions of military movements and of 
battles, which play such an important part during the epoch, reveal the 
hand of an acknowledged authority upon medieval warfare. Of great 
interest also are the characterizations, usually just though often novel, 
of the principal actors in the history of the period: for example, of 
Richard II. 's opponents and friends, of whom Michael de la Pole is a 
typical " bureaucrat ", not a favorite. The author is little influenced by 
the traditional view of Henry V. as " the most splendid type of manly 
courage and wisdom" (p. 232). He considers him the arch-persecutor 
of the Lollards, and does not hesitate to condemn his policy as well as 
some of his actions : such as the cruelty which marked his later warfare ; 
the murder of the prisoners of gentle blood before the castle gates of 
Montereau, in order to terrify the governor into surrender (p. 279) ; 
the execution of the Scottish prisoners taken in France (p. 285), and so 
forth. Although the author is perhaps a little hard upon the model king, 
his final conclusion, that Henry's dream of English rule in France was 
" a vain imagining, sinning against the eternal facts of national life 
and consciousness" (p. 278), seems reasonable enough. The ulti- 
mate unhappy effects of this policy touched England itself, and thwarted 
the attempted Reformation of the Church in the Council of Constance. 
For Henry's success in winning over the Emperor Sigismund to his 
cause drove the French prelates, who were in particular the champions 
of reform, into the opposing camp, with the result that the best oppor- 
tunity ever offered for a peaceful Reformation of the Church from 
within came entirely to naught. 

Of particular interest is the author's seemingly just estimate of the 
career and services of Jeanne Dare, in which he by no means spares the 
pusillanimous conduct of Charles VII. and his councillors. He justly 
characterizes the able and conscientious John of Bedford, who was, 
"with exception of his elder brother, the ablest man whom the House 
of Plantagenet had produced for over a century" (p. 289). Duke 
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Humphrey of Gloucester receives unstinted blame for his instability, 
selfishness, and lack of patriotism. The character of the chivalrous 
Edward IV. is thus summarized — too harshly we think : " England has 
had many worse kings, though she has seldom been ruled by a worse 
man than the selfish, ruthless, treacherous Edward of Rouen" (p. 469). 

The interesting character of the work should not, however, blind us 
to certain serious defects. The author's conception of political history 
is even narrower than that of the editors of the series, who state that 
" notices of religious matters, and of intellectual, social and economic 
progress will also find a place in these volumes ". It is true that these 
subjects are not entirely neglected: Wycliffe and the Lollards receive 
the requisite attention; but neither the intellectual, social, nor economic 
development are as adequately treated as is necessary. Only in his 
introductory remarks to the chapter on the Social Revolt in 1381 does 
the author notice the social conditions of the age, and the New Learn- 
ing receives not quite a page of notice (p. 469). 

In the footnotes also, the author seems to have fallen below even the 
restricted standard set by the editors of the series. In a book intended 
for students, annotations should give some idea of the sources upon 
which the narrative is based, except in cases of statements which are 
matters of common knowledge. Far from doing this, the author usu- 
ally cites no authorities whatever. For example, in his account of 
Henry V.'s conquest of Normandy (pp. 260-281), into which he has 
woven many of the most important events of the period — such as the 
visit of the Emperor Sigismund, the results of the Council of Basel, 
the murder of John of Burgundy, the trial and execution of Oldcastle 
and the Treaty of Troyes — he cites not a single authority. Nor are 
the sources used in that careful, analytical way which modern historical 
research demands. This indeed, is the chief defect of the work. To 
cite a single example, the author in his account of Jack Cade's Rebellion 
does not seem to have been aware of the existence of the recently 
published MS. Cotton. Vitellius, which throws considerable light on the 
subject. From it we learn, for example, that the King himself granted 
a judicial commission to the mayor of London and to certain lords and 
justices to try the unfortunate officials against whom the rebellion was 
directed. Lord Say, the treasurer, and Crowmer, sheriff of Kent, 
were led before this commission. They were delivered to the officers 
by the commander of the Tower, Lord Scales, not because of his own 
cowardice, but in obedience to the royal writ. 

Nor is the defect I have named made good by the critical apparatus 
offered in the appendices. The first of these is devoted to the sources 
and the modern authorities, the former being treated in fourteen pages 
containing a good brief description of the respective chronicles and 
documents; but this description shows no original investigation, and 
makes no new contribution to our knowledge of the subject. Not all 
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the sources are enumerated, as a comparison with Professor Gross's 
Sources and Literature of English History will show. Two pages are 
devoted to the modern authorities, and here too there are notable omis- 
sions. The second appendix is devoted to the genealogy of the Houses 
of Lancaster and York and the collateral lines. At the end of the 
volume are good maps of England under the House of Lancaster, of 
France at the greatest extension of the English power, 1428-1429, and 
lucid plans of the battles of Agincourt, Towton, Barnet and Tewkesbury. 

George Kriehn. 

Lollardy and the Reformation in England: An Historical Survey. 
In two volumes. By James Gairdner, C.B. (London and 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1908. Pp. xii, 578; 
vi, 506.) 

The fulness and accuracy of Dr. Gairdner's knowledge of the 
sources and literature of Lancastrian, Yorkist and early Tudor England 
have long been proverbial among younger laborers in this vineyard. 
Upward of thirty large volumes of original material have been edited 
by him or under his immediate supervision during the past fifty years, 
and the crown and fine flower of his arduous work — the magnificent 
set of Letters and Papers of the Reign of Henry VIII., on which he 
has been engaged since the death of the Rev. J. S. Brewer in 1879 — is 
now approaching completion. How infinitely more accurate, compre- 
hensive and convenient in arrangement than the Calendars of the 
subsequent period this set is, can perhaps be best realized by American 
students of Tudor history, who are separated by the Atlantic Ocean 
from the manuscripts themselves. And Dr. Gairdner has strengthened 
his claim to speak with paramount authority on the facts of his chosen 
period by his work as an author as well as by his labors of editor- 
ship. His books, reviews and articles all exhibit a direct dependence 
on the sources, a wealth of detail and a clearness of statement which 
invariably carry conviction, especially as he has hitherto on the whole 
avoided any attempt to marshal his facts in support of any particular 
theory or to express any strong opinion. Now however, in his eighty- 
second year, he comes before the public with a work of a much more 
ambitious nature, " a historical survey rather than a history ", in which 
he clearly sets forth his own personal convictions, and interprets his 
material in the light of them. 

The book is, in effect, an account of the development of religious 
principles within the Church of England from the close of the four- 
teenth century to the death of Henry VIII. Of the four parts into 
which it is divided, the first, entitled " the Lollards ", carries the story 
up to the breach with Rome ; the last three, under the names of " Royal 
Supremacy ", " The Suppression of the Monasteries " and " The Reign 
of the English Bible", cover the crucial years 1530-1547. Throughout 
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